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Foreword 


Issue 3 does, and indeed, did not come without difficulties. As duty has 
called main editor Paul Rhoads to the States, it fell on his inexperienced and 
un-tech-savvy left- and right hand men to produce this edition of the 
magazine. The resulting publication further develops prior arguments 
showing the need for an uncompromising recovery of classical art, and 
features some of the Rhoads school's attempts. The occasion, this time, was 
the Judgement of Paris. Within the school, problems have come to the 
surface that are paramount and available for addressing in friendly dialogue, 
of which this issue also marks the start. In issue #3, in sum, the reader is 
invited to involve himself in a dialogue that escapes the limits of all things 
contemporary— art and discourse alike— into genuine freedom beyond 


progressive, secular promises. 


Shakespeare's Poetic Defense of The Art of Writing 


By Joachim Bayens 


The beating heart of the world citizen 
animates a raging conflict on the stage of our 
modern age. In a world of minutes, grams, 
dollars, ones, and zeroes, we long for the 
promise that we are not ourselves numbers— 
not a what, but a who. As citizens, the oldest 
answer to the question of who we are, we are 
quantities: each man a social security number 
with corresponding administration. Outside 
of the public arena of serial numbers, we 
understand ourselves as private individuals, 
that is to say, indivisible and therefore per 
definition qualitative. Surely my having a 
number doesn't make me one? My number, 
however, and any other property I may 
treasure, are vouched for only by a 
number-generating mechanical 
administration. Outside of this machine, I am 
“cast back” among the brutes that high school 
biology has taught me to approach as bundles 
of genetic impulses. The number I receive 
conceals the number that I am and saves me 
from a natural condition of numbers in 
senseless flux. On the other side of the threat, 
however, there is a promise: integration into 
the numerical system offers me 
empowerment to individuation, to the 
development of my talents and dreams which 
are formed and facilitated (and to begin with, 
required) by a market of universal economic 
competition. Within this market we find 
—in the intermezzos of our quantitative 


economical striving—quality which affirms 


us as persons. For the consumer, there are 
toys and treats, cinemato- or pornographic 
fantasies; for the producer, there is the 
possibility of authentic self-expression. The 
progressive market awards special respect to 
the pioneer of quality it recognizes in the 
“artist”, foremost representative of 
romanticism in the public sphere. The artist, 
misunderstood lone wolf in the public 
imagination, gives expression to his 
unfathomable emotional life that has no 
place in the dreary mercantile public life. 
The unorthodox boldness of the artist reveals 
the vacuity of society's repressive norms and 
values, dashing the bourgeois prudishness so 
as to let through the light of freedom — 
freedom of sentiment, of the passions, 


freedom of life as forum for hedonism. 


Fine arts, in this conception, are not really 
arts at all, but naturally generated out of the 
passions (even genetic impulses). And surely, 
to effect political change for the sake of 
affirming mere impulses is to be an 
ideologue. Art thus becomes an expression 
among many others of Will to power, Will 
to self, will to live on the stage of Nature as 
entropic maelstrom, where all human life is 
as such creative. Contemporary art, however, 
falls short of Nietzsche's optimism by virtue 
of its concurrence with the universal market, 
whose fluctuating value-experience is 


designed as distraction from the superman's 


abyssal challenge and instead converts 


existential fear into commercial agitation. 


Humanity beyond good and evil is available 
as self expressive consumption: I can 
decorate myself however I want, and with 
the right purchases, I can truly feel that I am 
what I want; man, woman, opossum, 
Napoleon. Consumption is my self-creativity; 
man himself comes into being in and 
through the market, as self-expression of the 
market, through the invisible hand of the 
market as expression of the evolving 
universe. Liberal democracy, persiflage of 
Saint Paul: it is not I who express myself 


creatively, but the evolving universe in me. 


Defenders of civilization seek to escape this 


madness through an appeal to tradition. 


The effect of this appeal depends, however, 
on its departure from the roots of the 


problem. 


"Right-wing" voices —particularly in 
Europe—fail in this respect to the extent that 
they appeal to tradition on evolutionary 
grounds: customs and legends of old do not 
deserve to be banished, but reintegrated as 
historical data that will bring our society 


onto a higher objective plane. 


The reason of the market, then, is not 
challenged, but expanded with new 
value-symbols: we may come to read the 
Bible again to help renew our appreciation of 


individualism as historical development; 


perhaps the good book even helps us to 
believe that the universe has been created by 
a deus ex machina, evolutionarily fine-tuned 
for liberal democracy; we may return to 
church on Sundays, to resurrect our 
collective motivation —meaning in life as 
private agitator— to continue taking part in 
the market, and to improve its efficiency 


with consolidated social integration. 


The public and true God, however, speaks 
when he asks scrap the choir during winter, 
or when he makes grateful se of the “church 
building” as vaccine location: in secular 
society, each of us chooses his own God, so 
that we may forget that the Machine has 


already chosen us. 


A neoromantic variant of this discourse 
therefore resists the universalism of 
mechanical-administrative integration and 
appeals to tradition as return to pre-scientific 
“roots” of a multitude of irreconcilable 
nations. The rootedness of the nation offers 
her vitality, power, the capacity to compete 
in the revolutionary game— perhaps in the 


form of one and the same world market. 


Objections to the argument hitherto on 
behalf of further intra-modern variants and 
permutations are conceivable; without 
thorough inspection of the foundations, 


however, we remain bankrupt. 


Let us take a few steps back. For modern art 
and science there is a hiatus between man 


and nature. Formally, modernity irrevocably 


separates civilization and nature, but 
simultaneously causes this old division to 
collapse into itself. Art is expression: 
personal, even evolutionary. Evolution, as a 
scientific discourse and in the political guise 
of technology, reduces the personal, human, 
political to itself. The complete sundering of 
art and nature yields at once an artificial art 
against an artificial nature, and an artless art 


from a natureless nature. 


If the radical character of the distinction is 
the common root of all aforementioned 
errors, a possible escape requires nothing less 
than the recovery of a non- or pre-modern 
relationship between art and nature. This 
requires, naturally, no result-oriented 
ideological attitude insistent on escaping our 
political predicament, but an authentic 
approach to tradition - that is to say, in her 


own words. 


Tradition remains the only sure compass for 
those of us moderns wanting to renew our 
appreciation for the relationship between art 
and nature. The compass, however, is in a 
foreign language. Luckily for us, wise men 
from the days of that language noted its 
decadence into our madness, and warned 
their contemporaries in a way that addresses 


us as moderns. 


Which figure in our tradition is more 
appropriate to consult today then the bard 
whose verses tell us of the brave New World 


preached among us today? 


That world as it appears in the opening scene 
of Shakespeare's tempest is one in which the 
drunken sailor pretending to be equal to his 
Royal passenger in the name of safety is 
called noble (2:6). 


In this world, the artisan justifies himself by 
appealing to death, to nature as opaque 
necessity, as a stormy maelstrom that must be 
outrun; the vulgar boatswain who wishes to 
speak on behalf of the many (the sailors as 
"demos”) refuses to suffer the interventions 
of the few (the aristocrats) who, insofar as 
they are just, practice an art that unlike the 
rope of the sailor does not postpone, but 
adjudicate death with reference to a 
One(King by divine mandate) grounded in 
divine justice (1: 31-34, 54, 55). Fate turns 
the tables on the nobleman so that his 
authority is dismissed as mere words to be 
whispered below deck (1: 14, 54, 55) while 
the bellowing sailors pilot the "brave vessel”. 
Gonzalo is therefore denied words with the 
captain: the authority of the captain is cut off 
from that of the king and his divine appeal in 
the name of survival (1: 21). The cowardice 
on the nobles' ship, so we learn, is a 
punishment that reveals the corrupt nature 
of the vessel's peculiar “regime”(2: 33-39). 
The mutiny of the boatswain in fact 
rehearses the aristocrats' betrayal of the 
rightful duke of Milan(2:84 -137). 


Antonio creates the conditions for his own 
loss of authority by identifying it with his 
all-too-earthly management of his stargazing 
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brother's property (to: 73-74, 182-183; mind 
also the implications of the reduction from 
"heaven to earth" in II, one: 280-282), so that 
the ruler of the ship is the one who "hands 
the rope" (1). That this materialist authority 
is not necessarily accepted by its supposed 
beneficiaries appears on one hand in the turn 
to prayer of the sailors, and on the other, 
from the support that the duke receives from 
his people (2: 141). 


The authority of the few, therefore, is 
dissevered from the One as well as the Many, 
a ship adrift without counsel from the stars. 
Do we not find ourselves on a similarly grim 
journey? Shakespeare's warning sounds 
painfully familiar to us in the age of 
medical-ecological despotism, where any 
reference to an honorable *1 justice is "locked 
down” below deck in the name of “health” 
(See also the pun on "art" in 1:44-45 2"). 


The opening scene of the Tempest is a kind 
of caricature, then, of what became the 
modern revolution. The Medieval pillars of 
throne and altar are dismissed as mere noise 
that distracts us from progress' practical 
affairs (1:36, 13); our pragmatism gives us the 
advantage over the old regime of "pie in the 
sky” (2: 72-77) under the rule of Fortune. 
Machiavelli tells us, is a woman: she can be 
taken. The hiatus between her and ourselves, 
described by Dante as that between infinity 
and finitude (compare Inferno 7:61 -96 and 
Paradiso 29:13—15, 128-129, 130-135) is held 
to be bridgeable by our wile and our "rope". 


The distance between ends and means is 


quantifiable in Tempest II, 1: 257-259, 278 - 
279, and 283, so that in 296 - 270, the one 


becomes a function of the other. 


This is the promise that Antonio had made 
to the king of Naples (and to the king’s 
brother in ID) who is himself out for the 
unification of “Italy” under his crown: 


complete sovereignty with Milan. 


The integration of Milan, here representing 
classical statesmanship, is a road to a 
politically feigned universality, divine unity 
hic et nunc (compare II, one common 
275-280 with II: 239-243, where ambition 
unburdened by conscience discovers 
unimaginable "Higher", as if heavenly, 
spheres and “chews up” the small, still voice 
from 1 kings 19:12 on the way). Dominion 
can be complete - all the takes is a little 
knavery, or, with II, 1: 222-228, “courage” and 
“discipline”. Victory requires an abstraction 
of means from ends -fortune from her gifts 
-so that the end does not impede the means 
(II, 1: 275 - 280). The end no longer moves 
us as natural telos (goddess fearing eros in III, 
1: 1-15) but as a dream (II 1: 208 -212) to be 
realized "historically” in a future our means 
will build (267-270). 


Shakespeare, qua-Platonist, sides with Dante: 
that dishonored lady that we wished to 
abandon in our history avenges herself when 
she meets us as "dead end". The death that we 
as modern revolutionaries have wanted to 
escape in a new artificial life crushes us as an 


(r )evolutionary machine. 


The dark see that separates us from 
Shakespeare holds no secrets from the 
liberally educated statesman whose art allows 
him prescience of the answer to the sinking 
ship's prayers (2: 178-184). 


With his vindication of Prospero, the poet 
presents his art as the way to the vindication 


of civilization and justice. 


This vindication is not an ideological one 
that strives for historical resolution(indeed, 
Prospero's “literal” victory is left to the 
audience that resides in the world of the 
author; the audience is a kind of 
otherworldly jury by implication). The artist 
is not a robber or suitor, but a discrete 
admirer of Fortune as "Higher intelligence” 
behind the turning of fate. The arts, and in 
particular the fine ones, do not break the 
cycle of death and life on our plane by 
bridging somehow their hiatus (as they 
would do as propaganda that drives the 
masses to participate in such a project), but 
invite us to explore that abyss so as to 
discover a hidden bond between dying 
creatures in an order-of-creatures 
presupposed by all striving from birth to 
death. 


With Prospero, art —far from counting 


cubits— contemplates the eternal stars. 


In the generative world of bodies that exist 


between birth and death, there exists the 


motion that we ordinarily call “nature“— 
nature, after Aristotle's designation,as 
“physics”. Prior even to being digitally reified, 
physical nature appears orderly. Be it the 
seasons, the sun and moon, features of the 
landscape, or the other animals traversing it; 
each being has its particular ways. Yet, if one 
observes the ways of these creatures, 
particularly where different courses intersect, 


one will find frequent idiosyncrasies. 


All the more so amongst the political 
turmoils of mankind, whose poets have long 
attributed such vicissitudes as wars, as well as 
the births of heroes and emperors, to gods 
ostensibly capricious, but wise and mighty. 
But even the pagan pantheons were subject 
to Fate, the hidden divine power which 


guides all things. 
Is Fate simply opaque to us? 


Only without the poets personifying Fate in 
their art. Art arrests natural motion by 
integrating it in the form of personae that, 
speaking again with Aristotle, are portrayed 
“as if they came into being”. Of this coming 
into being, to wit, consists the action of the 
story. This, Medievals called the “historical” 


aspect; we may know it as the “literal”. 


If it is reasonable to distinguish the literal 
sense from others, then we are led to 


consider their relationship: that of meaning 
in poetry. 
Since poetry is art and not generation, the 


(super)natural voice of Fate is not so much in 


the words or pictures themselves, or at any 


rate not without first residing in what they 
mean. It is in the words as occasions for true 
meanings that we are led beyond the mere 
letter into the plane of spirit, where we meet 
the poet himself. But who is he, in the end? 
Whose spirit is in, and beyond the letter? 
Does the spirit have any place in the letter, if 
the letter is not first in the spirit? 


Are the letters meanings inherent— is 
imitation of nature not in the first place 


natural? 


No great immortal poet has ever neglected to 
invoke a muse seated in the court of a Jove. 
Divinity speaks, authoritatively, in miracles; 
poetry, in “shaking” (1) the order of natural 
motion, effects miracles. The author, by 
virtue of his muse, (be)speaks a divine voice, 
suspending and thus revealing natural life, 
even redeeming it from its inclination 
towards disappearance into death. For in 
poetry—and here particularly in 
painting—nature is gathered into an image 
bespeaking its eternal foundation, whose 
motion is intellective rather than physical, 
unmoved rather than perishable. The 
beholder's senses, in occasioning intellection, 
are miraculously taken up in the same 
manner, so that we may use our senses to see 
a life that does not disappear together with 


our sensual life. 


Poets, today, are adrift in an age where the 
muse must stoop to beg (to ask in the sense 


of our titular demander in French) before an 


indifferent court —indeed, one that will not 
attend to her poet at all except to monetize or 
“cancel” him. Appeals to this same materialist 
court of neo-Neopolitans are vain, and all the 
more so when they take for granted any of 
that same court's prior verdicts. Righteous 
poets belong to a lost Milan, whose spirit is 
available to them always in a city-in-speech. 
In this city's court, the muse has the jury's 
ear, and the verdicts are unerring. Here, 
poets are heard not as vitality-seeking 
individuals, but as personae in themselves, so 
that they must accord with the 
aforementioned Pauline adagium; it is not 
the poet who lives, but the Word in him. To 
emphasize the profound dignity and humility 
here proposed, it must suffice to point out 
that Dante himself had thought it sufficient 
to name his lauded and divine poem “La 
Comedia”— even while the Muses hiding 
under the poet's infernal Parnassus were 


nevertheless able to sing of his journey. 


(1) Likewise with lago's demeaning 
invocation of “toged consuls” and 


arithmetic in “Othello”. 


(2) See Marco Andreacchio's "Dante's 
Statius and Christianity: A Reading of 
Purgatorio XXI and XXII in Their 


Poetic Context" 


The recovery of Painting as Craft, 


and a Phenomenology of poetry 


by Joachim Bayens 


In response to Daniel Soares 


To discerning minds, the road on the Rhoads 
schools True Painting journey has visibly 
begun to branch. This became immediately 
obvious when the first apostasies were 
manifested: some participants evidently held 
that Paul's views were too categorical, 
unpermissive, incapable even of meeting the 
all-too-pragmatic political challenges of the 


+ “ 3) 
ongoing “culture war”. 


While those remaining apparently 
acknowledge, or at any rate tolerate classical 
painting as school creed, these ones in turn 
are beginning to see discord among their 
own rank. Dividing the remainder is a 
question: what is it that sets the old masters 
apart from us moderns? What is the nature 
of the foundation that permits, perhaps even 


calls us to return to classical painting? 


Orthodox Rhoadies have it thus: we return to 
the masters when we recover painting as a 
craft that has basic practical requirements 
independent of any intention or purpose 
superimposed on it. Linseed oil and pigment 
make paint; the paint is applied to a surface; 
strokes with these and such characteristics 


produce effects like such and so. 


The sobriety and exactitude of an objective 


analysis of the craft constitutes the antidote 


against contemporary art, which reduces 
painting to ideology. The deeper problem of 
ideology itself, however, is still more 
threatening to painting. For it is through the 
degeneration of faith and reason —which 
together constitute the foundation of 
Western (painting)tradition— into ideology 
that our very understanding of painting has 
been corrupted. The degeneration in 
question, therefore, deserves to be primary in 
understanding painting— while, in, 
remaining accidental to practising or 


teaching the craft itself. 


To the extent that this qualification applies, 
the philosophical problem should rather be 


called preliminary. 


Philosophy paves the road back to painting; it 
is not itself that road, nor is it necessarily the 


destination. 


Nevertheless, it is maintained that art, faith, 
and reason do share their destination: 


goodness. 


The purpose of practice is the flourishing of 
humanity, which consists of our community 
with the Good, our love of God. 


Before the argument is further elaborated, 
two important things must be acknowledged. 
The first is that I, TMC +3's faithful 


contributing author and editor, 


Could never pretend to compare to the 
erudition, ability, or virtue of the men whose 
schools and arguments I am representing and 
critiquing on behalf of what shall be referred 
to as the “heretical position”. Secondly, to 
wash the taste of humility from my mouth, I 
will presume to acknowledge the same on 
behalf of the man I have found appropriate to 
criticise instead— friend, painter, author, 
and editor Daniel Soares. This article, 
therefore, is partially a written response to 
speech given by Daniel in a video titled 
“Craft rules over Art”, intended to bear on 


the larger discussion. 


Soares' argument rehearses the orthodox 
position in simple terms: contemporary art is 
degenerate by virtue of its departure from 
craft and from representation, leaving the 
artist only with his interior condition, be it 


some notion or an emotion. 


From this condition, no aspiring painter 
could ever amount to something on par with 
the masters, except through rigorous 


technical training (“learning the craft”). 


In orthodox terms, craft is supposed to save 
painting from literature that comes in the 
guise of postmodernism which, while 
apparently undermining all ideology by 
determining it historically or even 
biologically, in fact radicalises our 
dependence on ideology as a way of living— 


and painting. 


Thus, the argument continues, a painter 


could have the intention to paint a beautiful 


crucifixion, but have no idea how to do it. No 
deeply held faith, prayer, or understanding of 
the subject —anything particular to the 
painter himself as “subject” in the Cartesian 


sense— will put the paint on the canvas. 


W hat the painter needs is not virtue, but 
technique. To suggest otherwise is to fall into 
the mode of contemporary art—to believe 
that good art originates in the subjective as 
opposed to the objective—or otherwise to be 
an ideologue looking to impose his 


intentions, beliefs, or passions on the world. 


Fundamental problems emerge around this 
approach to craft. For the claim that 
contemporary art abandons craft as 
something objective is, to begin with, 
misleading; the distinction between craft as 
“objective” and craftsman as “subjective” 
poles rather emulates a notion that lies at the 


very root of contemporary art. 


In order to understand this, we must first 
consider the conventional object-subject 
distinction as a general problem. As 
moderns, it is a simple matter for us to 
assume that we are thinking beings in an 
unthinking world that we relate to —as we 
must to one another also— by way of 
observing, quantifying, and communicating 
observable things about the outside world, 
from inside ourselves. Inside of me, there are 
thoughts; outside of me, there is reality; it 
follows that language and all the most basic 
kinds of knowledge and political order must 
rely on some shared ways to convey thoughts 
about reality. 
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But, since reality is external to ourselves, our 
understanding is something that we must 
develop. Such development, however, is akin 
to building more than understanding insofar 
as we, standing apart from the object of 
understanding, are limited to, on the one 
hand, agreeing on an empirical or abstract 
object, and in the former case, manipulating 
it on the other. The two, as we all know, 
come together; The most reliable form of 
knowledge, in this schema, is one that can be 
methodically demonstrated with reference to 
repeatable manipulations of objects. The 
method, however, cannot om that account 
escape the subjective domain whence it 
originates as a mode of human discourse— a 
concern reserved for philosophers. That 
today's PHD philosopher is methodically 
educated to treat this problem like another 
object should not blind him, or us, to what 
more serious modern authors like Nietzsche 
have already declared: the outcome of the 
above explanation is that there is no 
scientific or historical process that overcomes 
the gap between subject and object. Instead, 
what is left is an imperative on the part of 
the subject to exercise his alienation from 
reality as a form of power— lest he fall into 


inhuman “objectivity”. 


Parallels to the emergence and discourse of 
contemporary art are apparent — 
notwithstanding its “post-Nietzschean” 
compromises with commerce, where 
self-determination within the market stands 
in for the exercise of superman's 


value-generating freedom (1). 


Some points, here, are deserving of 


emphasis. 


Firstly, I reiterate: contemporary art starts 
from craft, even as it disinclines from the 
limits of craft. This contradiction emerges 
from a radical separation between the human 
being and the cosmos on the foundational 
modern grounds outlined above that comes 
to appear between the human being and the 
arts sciences as well. First, when the human 
being abstracts himself out of reality as sole 
“thinker”, reason itself becomes isolated, 
limited, and for all intents and purposes 
arbitrary; the nominalist problem, reified and 
formalised throughout modernity before 
irretrievably collapsing on itself. Human 
activity, then, distinguishes itself by its 
abstract character; art and science are like 
fantasies that we use, never mind what for. 
Craft, accordingly, is a set of tools. What 
among all things produced with such tools is 
art, and what is not— this is a subjective 
matter; the physical limits of the tools are the 
objective facts. But is the opposite not 
proven by the contemporary artists emphasis 
on the subjective? The problem is not a lack 
of reference to practical, “brass-tacks” 
objectivity, but the failure of craft as a set of 
abstract rules, however practical, to guide us. 
The same applies to the theoretical 
component that Soares considers as 
distinguishing contemporary art: if these 
works of art are inherently meaningless 
personal expressions, then the academic rules 
about the words surely matter as little as 
those about the brushes or pigments. Craft as 
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a set of amoral, geometrical methods (as does 
theory, as a set of abstract hypotheses) 
inevitably ceases to become distinguishable 
from creativity, and creativity from physical 


generation (emotion, etcetera). 


Contemporary art, even while it abandons 
“craft” to the passions, and “theory” to 
ideology, in so doing fundamentally relies on 
a modern understanding whose inherent 


evils are the root cause of the death of art. 


The recovery of painting, then, is barred by 
modernity, not as a faulty historical 
development but as a way of speaking about 
painting that shapes our attempts to return 
to the masters, causing the same problems to 
recur. Absolutely required, therefore, for a 
proverbial clean canvas is rigorous 
distinction of the modern understanding 
from the premodern that it has attempted to 


change. 


At this point, the orthodox and the heretics 
are very much at odds: for the orthodox deny 
that they rely on modern philosophy. One 
likely objection is that for the orthodox, 
beauty is not merely subjective, but is of 
independent (so as not to say, objective) 
reality; craft, therefore, is not simply devoid 


of intelligibility or moral valence. 


The heretic answers that The preservation of 
standards is no more in their being held as 
universal than how we understand our own 
relationship to them. Consider, again, the 
Renoirian divide in Soares' speech: the old 


masters knew when black goes here, and 


where yellow goes next; they didn’t study 
philosophy to know this, they were in the 
studio. The painter is one sort of man; the 
scholar another. What this means — closing 
an eye to Renoir, for whom the painter is a 
technician and the scholar an ideologue —is 
that either beauty is something that the 
scholar knows, or it is something that the 
painter knows. Let us assume that Soares, for 
whom beauty is an intelligible reality, will 
readily grant that the scholar —granted that 
he is not in fact an ideologue— can have 
knowledge of beauty. Soares’ concern is with 
practice: how is it that the painter paints 
something beautiful? The painter would have 
a different kind of knowledge, either apart 
from or in addition to the knowledge of the 
scholar, one that would in principle suffice 
for the production of good paintings simply 
because it is exact. We may say for that 
reason that the understanding of the scholar 
would be in principle negligible as a 
condition for true painting— that the “how” 


takes precedence over the “why/what”. 


The outcome of that is a liberty on the part 
of the painter to judge all things according to 
the geometry of abstractable lines, or 
particularities of color; in other words, to 
impose an abstract schema, hitherto held to 
be a “literary” sin. Are paintings the painter 
sees truly beautiful? This isn't for the 
painter-qua-craftsman to know; he merely 
knows how to integrate what he sees or 
hears into his blueprint . Because of the 
arbitrary character of the method, it is not 
possible to put a reasonable limit on what 
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can be integrated into it (2). As moderns, we 
know nothing in principle, while knowing 
everything formally as a consequence; here 


we have a crisis of standards. 


Once again, in summary: theory nor practice 
can be sustained if they are treated as 
incommensurable abstractions. At play in art 
there must be a kind of knowledge that 


mediates the mind and body, respectively. 


That knowledge is of the good, so that truth 
is the proper end of desire as the soul is the 
form of the body, uniting “what” and “why” 


with “how”. 


Painting “sensibly” mediates this knowledge, 
which is otherwise not readily available to 
our senses. The technique of painting is akin 
to language by virtue of the symbolic 
character of abstract image. Who would 
doubt that the formal aspects of the art of 
writing exist to better convey meaning? Is it 


really otherwise with painting? 


Just as it would be obviously decadent to us 
for words to be merely beautiful prior to 
being meaningful, so too is the beauty of the 
painting only one of its aspects. Is there no 
beauty without painting, without poetry in 


its most basic sense? 


Beautiful and awesome natural sites bespeak 
the otherworldly: the vastness of the starry 
sky fills us with wonder at the countless fixed 
lights, and when thunderclouds rumble, we 


are struck with awe. 


Yet, this beautiful appearance does not 
remain in our midst to be fully disclosed; nor 
would it be understood through the senses 
alone. The order of parts that we call beauty 
discloses a question as to its foundation, its 
animating reason which alone is suflicient to 
redeem experience from worldly evil that 
corrupts beautiful coherence. More even 
than evil, death itself —the naturally 
ordained retreat of the sensible world into 
the past —makes it difficult for us to explore 
experience's contents if we have no means of 
arresting our experience somehow, to make 
present again to ourselves not only what is 
seen, but what was, and actively remains, 
hidden. 


This, we do of our own accord. 


A child still learning how to speak will use its 
hands to point, and its voice to call the 
parents to attend to its desires or fears, thus 
signalling physically an appeal to an authority 
saving it from what it fears. Children, as they 
age, will present things to their parents: 
leaves, rocks, a favourite toy, something 
discovered and wondered about that it 
wishes to expose to the judgement of the 


parent. 


The experience of the child, it naturally 
senses, is to be exposed to a mind that it 


senses above itself. 


The numinous authority divined in this 
phenomenological microcosm does not exist 
in a vacuum; the parents themselves answer 


to a law that —prior even to sanctioning the 
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matrimony itself— enjoins upon the parents 


the same education they give their children. 


Law, in any time other than ours, was 
understood as divinely authored, sanctioned, 
and/or adjudicated. Gods and spirits pervade 


all ancient tribes, cities, and empires. 


Who are the people's gods? This, her poets 
have taught her “from her youth”, as it were. 
Poets, who sing of the divine and write of the 
providential and heroic origins of nations. 
Prior even to the great epics, poets were 
those who divined dreams, carved wood, 
danced, and indeed, painted caves. Poets, in 
other words, who civilise humanity and 
teach us how to be citizens. The child, even 
as it learns how to speak, is educated in 
poetry; is language itself not constituted by 
symbol and metaphor? 


Human reason, then, would be itself poetic: 
consisting, in formal medieval terms, in the 
production of phantasms from the senses and 
the abstraction of intelligible species from 
them. This intellection is understood to 
come about to an act of the intellect toward 
its own potential to understand. The 
Good-seeking intellect at work in the 
fashioning and questioning of phantasms, 
Aristotle called the vous To1nTikoG (rotetv; to 
do, speak, make), the poetic mind (literally 
predicative, “the mind insofar/as poetic” to 
designate act as modality of the human 


intellect). 


The painter and the scholar in principle 


share their knowledge in as much as their 


passive intellect is successful in reflecting the 
form that is inherent in the images they are 
actively —that is, poetically— considering, 


visual or verbal. 


The painter abstracts empirical objects, of 
the order of becoming, into images that, 
being static, imitate the unchanging order of 
being that the poetic mind discerns in them 
more clearly than it does in nature in the 


vulgar aspect of the physical. 


Community with the angelic order of being 
is the noblest end of the human being, and 
the only one that genuinely justifies human 


—that is, political— life. 


The painter, then, as true poet, is not only 


wise but also just. 


Today, it may be him alone who is altogether 
justified before God, among a generation 
that, technical exactitude notwithstanding, 
lives in systematic alienation from the hidden 


life of the divine. 


The "poets" of our age are those who produce 
commercial telematic phantasms that induce 
sentimental self-congratulation, pleasant 
distraction, or fearful compliance; education 
today is education in compulsion. In the age 
of systematic perversion, it should be 
apparent that the return to loyalty to truth 
cannot be merely propaedeutic to an 
otherwise dry technical endeavour. In the 
mind of God, to return to the scholastics' 
technical jargon, there reside no particulars — 
no black here, no yellow there- but 


universals. True universals —not 
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geometrical, like a proposed universal 
method of blacks and yellows would be, but 
metaphysical—our platonic classics referred 
to as ideas. The ideas are principles, from the 
Greek apxn, principum in Latin, whence the 
English “prince”; for the ancients, that which 


stands at the origin, governs. 


Poetic speech, akin to, but more 
provisionally in the guise of law, constitutes 
the order of the mundum, the political world 
in which we live as human beings. The 
political world, as realm of poetic fiction, is 
at once a dimly lit Cave where speech 
devolves, indeed, dies into shadows of 
artefacts that are held as guarantors of safety 
and possibilities for material gain, and 
providential site of the recovery and 
resurrection of that radiant truth which the 


artistic light creating these shadows imitates. 


(3) 


The ideas, being the perfection of all discrete 
domains of our lives, govern us 
providentially beyond all law, having their 
heavenly seat in the mind of God Himself. 
The mind of God, as natural right and 
splendid end of our “active” desire, is where 
the right road, our souls’ “good ventures”, 
lead; and where our “soles” meet it, there is 


poesis. 


(1) See “the Superman's betrayal“ in issue 
#1. 

(2) Paul Rhoads himself has a similar 
critique on modern “aesthetic” theory: 


even a pile of dung, Paul famously 


says, can be called aesthetic by virtue 
of having variables of colour. 

(3) On the proper inherence of the ideas 
in the human, rather than the merely 
natural, further consult section V at 
https://theologiapoetica.webs.com/th 
e-imitation-of-nature and section X 


at 


https: //theologiapoetica.webs.com/th 
e-question-of-history 
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The Good Artisan 


by Daniel Soares, a response to Joachim Bayens 


This was extremely difficult to write. I had to 
write this over and over and each time I was 
unable to cover all the bases I wanted. There 
is just too much to talk about for one article, 
so I’ve just said what I can. This is also not 
my medium of choice for debate as Im not a 


great writer but I'll try my best. 


Firstly it's hard to know where to start the 
conversation when you don't agree on a few 
basic things like whether Poussin, Boucher 
or Van Gogh are great artists. So I address 


these criticisms with great concern. 


This discussion for Jo is not about painting, 
it is about what Artists are and what Art is. To 
him it's a conversation that doesn't involve 
talking about painting or drawing at all, for 
those things were barely mentioned in his 
essay aside from calling traditional painting a 
dogma to conform to. But I will talk about 
painting, because we always can and always 


should, as painters talk in practical terms. 


The practice of representational painting, the 
art we practise, and all the great 
achievements made by the old masters, is not 
looked at by Joachim for its own artistic 
merit but by whether or not it interprets 
Literature effectively or not, this is what 
causes him to look with suspicion at a 
Boucher. To him Art is a completely 
illustrative affair not just in theory but in 


practice too. Jo has a distaste for modernist 


painting, and I believe the attitude of 
religious iconoclasts who have historically 
had similar concerns about the Arts when 


they would get too decorative or pleasant. 


But interestingly our debate is similar to 
debates we've seen before, in the arguments 
between the Poussinists and Rubenists, 
Colourists and Draftsmen, Ingres and 
Delacroix. The biggest extreme to this 
argument would be putting Abstract 
Expressionism against the Classical Realists. I 
also think these debates are similar to 
arguments among the clergy on what is 
appropriate for religious art. Regardless, 
these arguments were dealing with painting 


that on both sides was of a very high 


standard and that overlapped in technique. 


The Poussinists believed in the Platonic idea 
of the existence in the mind of ideal objects 


that could be reconstructed in concrete form 
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by the selection, using reason, of elements 
from nature. For the Poussinists, therefore, 
colour was a purely decorative addition to 
form and drawing, the use of line to depict 
form, was the essential skill of painting. their 
heroes were Raphael, the Carracci, and 
Poussin himself, whose severe and stoical 
works exemplified their philosophy. I would 
consider Jo, to be a Poussinist, at least in 
theory. Or perhaps he has a more medievalist 
view, such as was held by the Pre-Raphaelite 
John Ruskin who said, “In medizeval art, 
thought is the first thing, execution the 
second; in modern art execution is the first 
thing, and thought the second. And again, in 
mediæval art, truth is first, beauty second; in 
modern art, beauty is first, truth second. The 
mediæval principles led up to Raphael, and 


the modern principles lead down from him.” 


a take I don't quite agree with, but Jo might. 


The Rubenists believed that colour, not 
drawing, was superior as it was more true to 
nature. Their models were the works of 
Rubens who had prioritised the accurate 
depiction of nature over the imitation of 
classical art. The Rubenists argued that the 
aim of painting was to deceive the eye by 
creating an imitation of nature. Drawing, 
according to the Rubenists, although based 
on reason, appealed only to a few experts 
whereas colour could be enjoyed by 
everyone. The ideas of the Rubenists 
therefore had revolutionary political 
connotations as they elevated the position of 
the lay person and challenged the idea that 
had held sway since the Renaissance that 
painting, as a liberal art, could only be 
appreciated by the educated mind. This 
debate would come back again between 


Ingres and Delacroix. 


I don't believe we have the liberty anymore 
to be particular about whether Rubens is 
better or Poussin, since we are living in such 
an artistic wasteland. That Poussin painting 
is one of my favourite all time paintings, and 
Rubens is one of my favourite painters. I'm 
not at liberty to choose between them, but I 
do think that we can still individually be 
more in line with one than the other in 


practice and theory. 


Now let's look at the origin of our Art, the 
earliest Christians illustrated their sacred 
texts in the Roman catacombs in the Roman 
style of the time. We have very few examples 


of this as very little has survived. 
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Early christian drawing in roman catacombs 


In many civilisations the early art starts off in 
secret as drawings on a cave wall, and over 
generations the art becomes formalised in 
style and develops in artistic sophistication. 
As the civilisation rises, priorities change, 
workshops are set up in order to produce 
specialists who can decorate the empire, 
better pigments are sourced, perhaps 
developments in naturalistic detail, perhaps 
adoption of lovely arabesque patterns. Forms 
may be refined and then changed and then 
changed again and ideas learned from 
neighbouring civilisations on occasion but 
generally speaking there's usually a 
homogenous style, an aesthetic that more or 
less spans the whole empire when it becomes 
tradition. Below there are two images, one of 
archaic Greek sculpture and one of late 


Greece. 


Occasionally there's an iconoclasm, Arts can 
become heretical, the protestants destroying 
all the Roman art for example and more. The 
world changes, ideas change, does Art have 
to follow? That depends. 

These iconoclasms happen for various 
reasons throughout history and TIl be honest, 
it is not my intention to get in between that 
debate. As a painter it is not in my interest to 
satisfy the moving tastes of the church who 
cant make up their mind. It's my view that 
the current Church has no idea what it wants 
with regards to art, they employ bogus 
contemporary artists. I'll leave them alone to 


their bad taste. 


Christ rising from the ashes of a nuclear 


blast, an example a monumental sculpture by 
a contemporary artist recently purchased by 
the Vatican 


In the Renaissance the Greco Roman style 
was revived and refined to its maximum. 
This occurred due to a new enthusiasm for 
the pagan world, artists were allowed (or 
not) to study the human body in full, drawing 
in 3 dimensional space was practised, they 
studied Euclidean geometry to inform 
composition and ways to arrange colour, and 


they practised drawing clear idealistic forms, 
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this all gave way to a new beautiful painting 
tradition lasting 500 years providing us with 
the richest artistic heritage probably in the 
history of the world.. 


The old masters bring drawing and painting 
to its fullest potential to combine a sublime 
visual experience along with a graceful 
mimesis of nature. This is only achievable 
with full awareness of the tools and the 
intelligent eye of the painter, which with its 
delicate application intelligently combining 
decorative geometric composition with a 
masterful use of line to draw graceful ideal 
forms. When executed perfectly, this creates 
beauty, and the mind and the eye are 
simultaneously satisfied. This is what is so 
good about old master painting, these 
painters were great artisans who studied 
nature and knew their craft well. The 
inscription in Raphael's marble sarcophagus 
reads: "Here lies that famous Raphael by 
whom Nature feared to be conquered while 
he lived, and when he was dying, feared 
herself to die." 


So one must master the tools and then master 
their understanding of visual art. If you can 
draw a beautiful basket of flowers you can 


certainly paint a biblical scene. 


notice the triangular composition used by 


Raphael and Michelangelo 


It is in the High Renaissance when the 
Painter first earns his immense prestige and 
when the art of painting is chosen against all 
the other arts and becomes attached to a 
word that would eventually become widely 
used and associated with a multiplicity of 
objects, that word was Art. Thus forth the 
Medieval period was rebranded as a “dark 
age” for the arts and we revived the Roman 


style. 


Today we live in an artistic wasteland but it 
is not as though figurative painting has 
stopped being practised. On the next page is 
a famous sculpture currently doing the 
rounds in the media, recently bought by the 
Vatican. Compare this with the above 
sculpture by Michelangelo, what's the 
difference? How are they different in terms of 


structure and decorative awareness? What is 
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Michelangelo doing that Jago isn't and why? I 
won't go into this, but there's some questions 


to think about. 


A contemporary realist sculpture by Jago also 
bought by the Vatican I believe 


Due to the current state of the arts, it is 
important to ask questions such as, how 
should we be representing the human form? How 
should we design our pictures? How should we 
treat the subject? What is the moral way to do all 
of this? To name just a few, I consider these 
moral questions, and what a painter does 
with his tools is a moral (or immoral) thing. 
Joshua Reynolds answers one of these 
questions clearly as he speaks on Raphael, "In 
all the pictures in which the painter has 
represented the apostles, he has drawn them with 
great nobleness; he has given them as much 
dignity as the human figure is capable of 
receiving, yet we are expressly told in Scripture 


they had no such respectable appearance”. 


In terms of subject matter, we paint what 
painters always painted before, we stick to 
the old hierarchy of genres, landscapes, 


portraits, religious scenes and pagan 


literature, good subjects, as per the 
instruction of Reynolds also. In the old 
academies this rule was clear, and in ours 
too, Paul has taught us this, but Paul has also 
taught us against searching for originality or 
creativity, against painting vulgar subject 
matter, to paint what the artists of old 


painted and in their manner. 


But if I wanted to be vulgar, having been a 
contemporary artist and seen what atrocities 
people are capable of, let's just say I wouldn't 
paint, few contemporary artists if they were 
truly evil would ever bother to “paint” 
anything vulgar they would instead choose a 
more direct approach at representing the 
vulgarity, would they paint a poo? or? I'll 
leave the rest to your imagination... Painting 
is refused by contemporary art (at least nice 
painting) because good painting gives too 
much beauty and light to even the vulgar and 


hideous. 


Black Painting by Francisco Goya 


Despite an overall homogeneity in style for 
500 years there were some slight variations 


and trends going on within painting, 
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conflicts were had over the centuries 
between those who prioritised line and those 
who prioritised colour among other things, 
Rubenists and Poussinists etc. 

However Our foundational theory in our 
academy, as taught to us by Paul, is that of 
“True Painting” a 19th century theory devised 
to recover painting from the Academy of its 
time. True Painting theorises that there are 
two aspects to every painting, an illustrative 
and a decorative aspect and that great 
painters such as Poussin achieved an ideal 


balance of the two, of geometry and line. 


Their criticism was that the Academy put too 
much priority on illustration and had pulled 
too far away from the decorative aspect to 
such a degree that no great painter had done 
so in over 400 years. True Painters, many of 
the painters of the salon des refuses, sought to 
recover painting by returning to what they 
perceived as something truer to the tradition, 


and they succeeded in many cases. 


Bougeareau 


Pissarro 


Despite this it wouldn't change the course of 
history or stop the demolition of Art in the 
following century. The world was indifferent 
to Art. 


Paul teaches us to put near against far, to fill 
the page, copy the masters, overlap our 
figures, create masses, balance light against 
dark, draw our subjects with grace and to 
always compose with both the decorative and 
illustrative in mind. Paul's focus and my own, 
is to pull away from as many pretentions as 
possible that have become associated with 
the word “Artist” so as to focus more on 
craft, that does not mean focusing on craft 
alone is all that matters. Importantly and 
this cannot be overstated enough, the artist 
must pull away from as many pretentions as 


possible. This for me, was a very big leap. 


In my view Painting has objective laws, 
painting is like a science. Painting can 
achieve objective beauty. If one can pull away 
from the meaning behind the work and just 


see the painting on its own, one can really 
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study it and can eventually tell the difference 


between the great and the bad painters. 


To Jo Art is akin to speech, in his lengthy 
essay he tells us why but without practical 
discussion I find it hard to understand how 
any of this would be applied. All I can make 
are assumptions based on my own artistic 
education. I expect Jo not to get far with his 
theory, however I also expect him to adopt a 
relativistic set of artistic standards. There is 
an element of painting that does involve an 
expression, ofcourse, just as anything we do 


in life has that. But Jo goes far too heavy on 


that side of things, and risks future problems. 


It is warned to us by Paul that going too far 
that way concerning ourselves with the 
meanings, will cause us to create illustrative 
painting akin to classical realism or 
something worse, and miss out on achieving 


the real grace of the old masters. 


If you want to paint just by talking? youlll hit 
a wall fast I believe unless you have a 
relativistic view of the results, if you paint 
with only truth in mind then, whatever the 
results are, those are the results you'll accept. 
But for me, I wouldn't be satisfied with just 
any result even if I put all my thoughts into 
it. Instead of seeing painting as speech, you 
should try to paint something without 
speaking at all, engross yourself in the craft 
and in observing nature. And if people enjoy 


the work and can see what it is about, 


without words, then you will have succeeded. 


Painting should be aware of itself as a silent 


medium, as Da Vinci says, a silent poem. 


The difficult part is making the lines (the 
illustration) conform to a composition of 
pleasurable colours and shapes. You need to 
be able to invent a composition that is true to 
the subject and objectively beautiful as visual 
experience. The balance of the decorative 
and illustrative aspects, colour for the eye, 
drawing for the mind, combined. This is how 
I believe all subjects should be treated in 
order to achieve their maximum potential, 


the ultimate manner. This is reverence for 


the subject. 


A Rubens, filtered to reveal the 


compositional idea. 
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But today we have the difficulty of living in 
the modern world, our academies have been 
butchered by anarchists who value all 
manner of eccentricity, vulgarity and 
ideology as replacement for truth and beauty. 
Art has gone from idealism in the 
renaissance resulting in great beauty to ... 
ideology, self expression, anarchism, 
“creativity” and perverted Art. The old 
masters and any attempt to work like them 
are deliberately attacked in art schools and 
literally attacked in museums, the mere 
presence or suggestion of traditional painting 
is offensive to Artschools now. This reality 
can't be overstated enough, as I and Paul and 
many friends of mine can tell you from 
experience. Painting by itself is a threat, an 
insult to their ideology, and therefore it had 
to be destroyed. They have a hatred for the 
good and beautiful. 


Despite this there are still people of good 
taste, usually older generations, 
conservatives, christians, all manner of 
people, why? Because the old masters, due to 
their superior craft and their choice of 
universally beautiful subject matter, have 
universal appeal. Good virtues and morality 
are subliminally communicated via this Art 
because it is made with the intention of 
being beautiful and good. People when not 
compromised by ideological biases have 
naturally good taste and naturally there has 
always been a bad reaction to contemporary 
art for as long as its been around, 
contemporary art is almost about pure 


co ntroversy. 


Moving on, I am not particularly interested 
in a "return" to a more pious, traditional or 
conservative time, I have no hope for that to 
happen. I don't believe true painting is 
necessarily about returning anywhere. I think 
it is about making great representational 
paintings here and now about everything 
under the sun. Beautiful works by our 
talented community, when fully realised, 
could revolutionise artistic education and 
inspire changes in people's attitudes towards 


long forgotten subject matter. 


In any case for me Painting is about much 
more than religious piety, endless themes can 
be painted. Painting can be romantic and 
speak to the passions, painting can be 
rational and idealist, like a comedy or a 
tragedy, dionysian, apollonian, I love it all 
and I love both Poussin and Rubens, the 
Florentines with their line and the Venetian 
painters with their colour. I'm not interested 
in returning to the past, I’m interested in 
staying right here in the present. I care about 
the art of the palace gardens and the 
duchess's bedroom, I care about family 
portraits and landscapes for the 
grandparents. Developing art for the church 
is not my priority as I do not believe they 
would want to hang the sorts of paintings I 
have been talking about and if I wanted to fix 
all the world's problems I would not have 
chosen to be a painter, I would've chosen to 
be a man of letters, a politician, a 
philosopher. Writing has that ability to speak 
directly, paintings however are filled with 
ambiguity, and are of the world of aesthetic 
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enjoyment. A great painting can illustrate the 
greatest scenes of the bible or it can stand 


alone without any literature if it so wants to. 


Like a good Artisan you should pull away 
from all the pretences of “the great artist”. Be 
a student obedient to your teacher, honour 
all the great masters who came before you, 
and be subservient to the muses as much as 


you can. 


I will guess that from an artistic standpoint 
what Jo wants to do is prioritise drawing, he 
would be a Poussinist. So Jo, what will be 
your palette and why? Earthy tones? 
Naturalism or idealism? How will you 
compose and decorate? And what will you 
paint? And what values are imbued in those 
decisions, if any? How will you prove the 
validity of your ideas via your work? Or will 
your standards of quality be compatible with 
ours at all? If not, then tell us what you think 
makes art good and what doesn't? 


Below are my favourite works since I started 


studying with Paul. 


(Rubens study) 
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4 Poems 
by Chris Johns 


Little laughter 


Look, my little Laughter, 
where are you going? 


Following your trail of Hah-hah-hah's, 
there is no knowing 


Where we will end up, is there? 


You go about laughing, 
Everywhere! 


You are too selfish, 
laughing without me, Mirth! 


Which wiles of God or Goddess 
gave you birth? 


T seem to remember Laughing 
the very moment I was born’ 


My purring laughter laughed to me, 
as I shallowly crooked his arm. 


I wanted him by my side, 
to laugh upon my lap. 


But he had other plans for the day 


and pulled away 
with a Laugh, 


Leaving me Laughless: 
Laughless, it felt, for Good. 


As if once more, 
I'd become a boy 
leaving the nostalgia of boyhood; 


Or had, as a Man, 
ridden crookedly to Old Age, 


and the Weary Book of my Life 
was flipping from the first page 
to this very late one, it seemed, 
bled of Life. 

This Poetry of Doom 

swirled in my mind, 

until I withstood, 


such knocking on wood, 


and stood up for a change 
before I could ponder the grave, 


and me in it, mostly, 
persisting so ghostly 


So that standing, again, 
still guite alive, 


I spotted my little Laughter! 
dancing beyond the bars 
of my window inside. 


So I asked this little Laughter— 
much littler than before, 


whether such sweet and dancing 
Laughter, 


were laughing as before? 
Or had some new laugh seized thee? 


Has some new Hilarity Sprung? 
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He was laughing in the shade 
of a Tree, 
very Merrily, 


Is it your refined instincts 
doing battle, I continued, 
against prudish sentimentality? 


Or could it be rather 

the recognition that we can demean 
even our most demeaning 
instrumentality? 


Loosing such un-Childish concern 
speaking much, 

much more, 

than my turn, 


I pointed to various 
philosophical technicalities: 


overused idioms, heartless maxims, 


As well as tenuous realities: 
settings of congregation and mutuality. 


Laughter heard, even from a distance: 
Somehow he could read my Mind. 


And he laughed; of course he laughed. 
And his laughter was refined. 


And I winced, 
Of course I winced, 


though I could see his eyes 
and they were kind. 


More than change 


Flowers are not like vases of flowers, 
Nor fine Vases like flowers themselves, 


Although each pretends to beauty, 
and each may rest some day up on a 


shelf. 


Since if that shelf is rattled, 
by a book needed to settle 


a debate between the air and carpet 
over where the monkish gnats collect, 


then a Vaz may crash and shatter 
and cease to be itself, 

for such a small matter 

of inches on the shelf. 


But even if those flowers 
within the Vaz have wilted, 

and you withdrew them after all 
to be kindled or silted— 


Flowers are presumed, 
are they not, 
to one day Resume— 


Soon someday, even soon, 


Sooner than anything 

to be done or to do, 

to a world whose reclaimed 
every flower it grew— 


a new flowering, 
flowering few, 

flattened by route of wind 
and mischievous dew. 
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Will to survive 


I swear there is 
A World War 2 


Raging in my heart. 
It is a war my blood knows well — 


The duck, the cover, 
the howdy and swell. 


And this World War 2, 
Still raging in my Heart, 


Declares another victim 
Every time I take the villain's part, 


Or fail to capture the villain's heart, 
And imitate the villain's art. 


For then my heart can shed 
More than a gallon of its blood, 


Into tides of sulphur and lead, 


Whose circuitous movements 
Underneath our ears and eyes 
are spread. 


But because my old blood had been 
Already mixed with so much lead, 


So much saltless decay, 
And over-leavened bread, 


I sat with another day, 
And my blood grew back stronger 
With just a hint of the old— 


Gin and gunpowder, 
Iron and gold. 


War? 


I was once asked 
by aman much my elder 


if I had ever noticed 
how the greatest moments of War 


are unaccompanied by thunder, 


Or how the sweetest peace 
is just so much surface water 


above the softly slaying beasts 
who know no sky for shelter. 


And to his man 
so much my elder, 


I replied that I had— 
finding in my much shorter life 


what he said to be evident 
and always at hand. 
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The Judgement of Paris 
Composition Club 


In October of 2022 we started a new theme in our composition club. 
The subject we have chosen is "The judgement of Paris". 
We thought it would be a fair step up from Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 


THE JUDGEMENT OF PARIS was a contest between the three most 
beautiful goddesses of Olympus - Aphrodite, Hera and Athena - for the 
prize of a golden apple addressed "To the Fairest." 


The story began with the wedding of Peleus and Thetis which all the gods 
had been invited to attend except for Eris, goddess of discord. 


When Eris appeared at the festivities she was turned away and in her anger 
cast the golden apple amongst the assembled goddesses addressed "To the 
Fairest." 


Three goddesses laid claim to the apple - Aphrodite, Hera and 
Athena. Zeus was asked to mediate and he commanded Hermes to lead the 
three goddesses to Paris of Troy to decide the issue. 


The three goddesses appear before the shepherd prince, each offering him 


gifts for favour. 


He chose Aphrodite, swayed by her promise to bestow upon him Helene, 
the most beautiful woman, for wife. 


The subsequent abduction of Helene led directly to the Trojan War and the 
fall of the city. 


On the next page you will find an incredible selection of drawings on this 
theme, enjoy. 
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